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:ng much to general causes, and in devoting their
chief attention to discover them ; but they are wrong
in wholly denying the special influence of individuals,
because they cannot easily trace or follow it.
The historians who live in democratic ages are not
Snly prone 10 assign a great cause to every incident,
but they are also given to connect incidents together,
so as to deduce a system from them. In aristocratic
ases, as the attention of historians is constantly
drawn to individuals, the connection of events escapes
them ; or rather, they do not believe in any such
connection. To them the clue of history seems every
instant crossed and broken by the step of man. In
democratic ages, on the contrary, as the historian sees
much more of actions than of actors, he may easily
establish some kind of sequence and methodical order
among the former. Ancient literature, which is so
rich in fine historical compositions, does not contain
i single great historical system, while the poorest of
modern literatures abound wiih them. It would
appear that the ancient historians did not make
sufficient use of those general theories which our
historical writers are ever ready to carry to excess.
Those who write in democratic ages have another
more dangerous tendency. When the traces of
individual action upon nations are lost, it often
aappens that the world goes on to move, though the
moving agent is no longer discoverable. As it becomes
sxtrernely difficult to discern and to analyse the
reasons which, acting separately on the volition of
sach member of the community, concur in the end to
produce movement in the old mass, men are led to
oeiieve that this movement is involuntary, and that
'ocieties unconsciously obey some superior force
ruling over them. But even when the general fact
AThich governs the private volition of all individuals